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REVIEWS 



The Mind in the Making: The Relations of Intelligence to Social 
Reform. By James Harvey Robinson. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1921. Pp. 235. $2.50. 

In this his latest book Professor Robinson has done a service to the 
world. The novelty is not in the matter but in the manner. The 
substance of the message is that the world needs as hard and candid 
thinking about himian affairs as the pioneers of real thinking have been 
doing about physical nature. This is no news to those sociologists who 
have tried to move with one or all of the currents of curiosity about 
life since Comte traced the outstanding evils of the world to " the anarchy 
of fundamental ideas." Often as it has been repeated, it has scarcely 
been rendered in a version more likely than the one before us to arrest 
attention. 

Yet the book leaves an important something to be desired. While 
we are in full accord with the author's principles, we are from beginning 
to end provoked to question the implied or suggested appHcations. The 
inference seems to be indicated at every step that the sort of people who 
are capable of weighing the argument inteUigently are subjected to a 
degree of muffling by different sorts of social authorities which inhibits 
creative thought. One who has passed his professional life in an atmos- 
phere in which he has been constantly stimulated to search, and to con- 
clude and to utter to the extent of his ability, may be pardoned for the 
opinion that in the United States today the chief hindrance to creative 
social science is not external interference but our own b'mitations. Of 
course it is easy to give chapter and verse for cases of intolerance, 
political, economic, academic, ecclesiastical. On the other hand, it is 
quite as easy to document careers of permitted and encouraged emanci- 
pation from the fetters of institutional precedent. We are incUned to 
maintain the thesis that there is more room in the United States today 
for creative thinkers than there are creative thinkers to occupy it. 

Then, incidental to the treatment which leaves this reaction, there 
runs through the book the insinuation that the old is always false and 
bad, the new always true and good. The writer probably means that 
traditionalism, conventionality, smugness, considered in and of them- 
selves, simply as attitudes, are always false and bad. It is to be regretted 
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that one of his judicial temper and historical spirit should seem to forget 
that specific judgments maintained at a given time and place by the 
traditionally minded may, for the occasion, be among the most worth- 
ful assets of the group. The author probably means that open-minded- 
ness, scientific curiosity, the courage of objectivity considered in and of 
themselves, simply as attitudes, are always true and good. Unfortu- 
nately he does not guard himself with the correlative truth that con- 
scientious innovators have often retarded more than they have promoted 
the progress of their society. 

One who is prompted by the book to these reflections will have felt 
that between the lines there is special pleading against certain unnamed 
adversaries and in favor of certain unspecified clients. Who these may 
be one can only surmise. If the surmises are half correct, the reviewer 
would risk the conjecture that, even if the presumed culprits were con- 
victed, the vindication of the innovators whom the author had in mind 
would not necessarily be involved. Condemnation of czarism does not 
justify Leninism. The trustees of a certain university may have been 
arbitrary, but professors who suffered from them may have been unduly 
provocative. Judge Gary may be wrong, but it does not foUow that the 
I.W.W. is right. It may have been unjust, impolitic, and unenlightened 
to exclude the socialist members from the New York legislature; but 
Debs may nevertheless have deserved his imprisonment, and all the 
agitators who were convicted by due process of law may have deserved 
deportation. In a word, while authoritarianism is always deplorable, 
innovationism is often intolerable. 

The book, then, is a welcome addition to the literature of critical 
impulse. It is not an automatic separator of the sheep from the goats. 

Albion W. Small 



The Polish Peasant in Europe and America: Monograph of an 

Immigrant Group. By William I. Thomas and Floeian 

Znandecki. In five volumes. Boston: Richard G. Badger, 

1918-20. $25.00. 

Two or three years ago a brief note of the first two voliimes of this 

work by the present reviewer appeared in the Journal of Sociology. The 

entire study is now at hand, and a much more extended treatment is 

called for. 

In discussing a monumental production of this kind the reviewer 
is faced with the impossibUty of giving even a passing comment to all the 



